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they had never been trained to the difficult task of sifting
evidence so as to arrive at the truth, and that they were liable
to be led away, both by their own feelings, and by the skill and
eloquence of the lawyers. He was allowed no counsel to under-
take his defence, and, unpractised as he was, he was called on
to point out the defects in a long train of evidence, much of
which he had, on that day, heard for the first time, without
the power of summoning any witnesses, or of producing any
evidence which it had not suited the purposes of the Crown
lawyers to bring forward of their own accord.

All these difficulties Somerset laboured under, in common
with every man who, in those days, stood in the position which
he was occupying. But there was one obstacle in his way
which was peculiar to himself. It was necessary for him not
only to show that the evidence against him was insufficient to
justify his condemnation, but to make out a story in which the
facts were sufficient to account for the suspicious circumstances
connected with the imprisonment of Overbury, and with the
subsequent destruction of the letters which he had written
and received at that time. This story, though it was probably
true, would not bear telling. He could not well tell the Court
of all that had passed between himself and Lady Essex before
the dissolution of the marriage, and that he had plotted and
intrigued to detain Overbury in prison, through fear lest he
should give evidence which might prevent the passing of the
sentence of divorce, which the lady was then desirous of obtain-
ing by means of false representations. And if he had told this
tale of shame in the face of the world, what hope was there that
the Peers, hostile to him as they were, would believe him, or, if
they did believe him, that they would abstain from pronouncing
a verdict against him, which they might easily justify to them-
selves by the loose views which prevailed in that age ?

Whatever may have been his faults, and even his crimes, it
is impossible not to look with some respect upon the man who
stood up, exhausted by the long course of the trial, to make
his defence in what he must have known to be a hopeless
cause, rather than purchase the pardon which was held out
to him by confessing himself to be guilty of murder. It wag